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William Harvey Wells was born in Tolland, Connecticut, February 
27th, 1812. Tis father was a farmer in moderate circumstances, and the 
son lived at home, working most of the time on the farm, and attending 
a small district school for a few weeks each winter till the age of seven- 
teen years. 

He now manifested an irrepressible desire for improvement, and often 
entreated his father to allow him the privilege of attending an academy. 
He had already commenced the practice of keeping a diary, and fora 
period of nearly twelve years he did not omit a single day to make en- 
tries. 

His ardent desire to enjoy higher and better advantages was at length 
gratified ; and though he was obliged to labor daily with his hands to 
meet the expense of his board, his tasks, both in school and out of it, 
were performed with a light heart, and life opened bright before him. 

The fall and winter of 1829-30 were spent at an academy in Vernon, 
Conn., under the charge of Theodore L. Wright, A. M., afterward the 
distinguished principal of the Hartford Grammar School. It was here, 
at the age of seventeen, that he was introduced for the first time to the 
study of English Grammar. But we prefer to let his teacher speak for 
him: 

‘¢ Early in the term,” says Mr. Wright, ‘‘I noticed, with daily increas- 
ing interest, peculiar characteristics and developments in young Wells. 
It was soon manifest that he had entered the school with a determined 
purpose of making the most of his time and opportunities. 





* This Biographical Sketch appeared originally in Dr. Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education, and is republished, with some additional facts, in the January number of the 
American Phrenological Journal, from which we copy it.—EDR. 
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‘Fresh in my recollection as if it were but yesterday, is that earnest, 
honest, persevering expression of countenance, habitual from day to day, 
and kindled with a glow of euthusiastic delight, as often as a new truth 
in literature or science was brought to his clear comprehension. 

“After two terms at the academy he left, and for a short time engaged 
in teaching a district school. I was soon called to a new position at East 
Hartford, in an English and classical school, and such were the favorable 
impressions made on my mind by young Wells, that I broached to him 
the suggestion that he should commence a course of study preparatory 
for college.” 

Mr. Wells, in accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Wright, com- 
menced a course of study with the design of entering college. By his 
own efforts he defrayed the expenses of board and tuition, and with all 
the ardor of his nervous temperament applied himself to study. But 
tae undertaking was too severe for him, and at length his eyes became 
so seriously affected that he was obliged to abandon his favorite project, 
just as his preparatory course was nearly completed. Ife was afterward 
employed a part of the time in assisting Mr. Wright. “In this situa- 
ation,” says Mr. W., “he early exhibited that peculiar tact for teaching 
which has since more manifestly proved that his profession for life was 
wisely chosen. Ile continued his efforts as assistant for two years, and 
during this time he inspired in my mind a confident anticipation of his 
eminent success as an educator of youth. He at this time determined 
to make teaching his profession, and, at my suggestion, went to the 
Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, Massachusetts, in order better to qualify 
himself for his chosen vocation. The advantages cf this school proved 
highly serviceable to him, and after remaining at Andover a few months 
he returned to assist me.” 

A circumstance that occurred in his early history as a teacher is wor- 
thy of mention, as illustrating a predominant trait in his character, 

Among the classes which he was called to instruct was one in Algebra, 
composed mostly of older pupils. Though he had previously studied the 
text-book, there were several problems in it which he had never been 
able to solve. There was one in particular on which he had already tried 
his strength several times without success. His class was now rapidly 
approaching this problem, and he felt the necessity of being prepared for 
any emergency. Ile therefore set himself at work in earnest, and de- 
voted several hours to the unsolved problem ; but still the desired result 
seemed as far from his grasp as ever. Mortifying as the alternative was, 
he decided at length to go to one of the teachers of the school and ask 
for assistance. This individual kindly engaged to examine the questi-n, 
but remarked that, as it had been some time since he reviewed that por- 
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tion of the book, the mode of solution might not readily occur to him. 
The class had already reached the section in which the difficulty occurred, 
and there was no time to be lost. After one or two days the problem 
was returned to him without a solution. What could be done? To go 
before his class and acknowledge that he was unable to master it, would 
be to lose caste at once. The necessity of the case suggested one more 
expedient. He hada friend in an adjoining city who was quite distin- 
guished as a mathematical teacher. To the house of his friend he re- 
solved to direct his steps ; but on arriving, he learned to his utter con- 
fusion that his friend had left home and would not return for several days. 
His last hope had fled. With a burden of chagrin and mortification that 
was almost insupportable, he commenced retracing his steps. ‘‘ What,” 
thought he, “does all this mean?” After walking a few moments in si- 
lent meditation his emotions found audible utterance. ‘‘I can solve the 
problem,” he said, “and I wild solve it.” He went to his room, and 
seating himself at his table, he did not rise till the task was accomplish- 
ed. He has often alluded to this single triumph as of more real value 
to him than a year of ordinary study. It caused him to know his own 
strength, and taught him to think, and to depend upon his own resources. 

It has been previously stated that Mr. Wel's had for a long time con- 
nected himself with the flourishing Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, then 
under the charge of Rev. S. R. Hall, the well-known author of the vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Lectures on School-Keeping.” During the eight months that 
he passed here, he gained the confidence and respect of the principal to 
such a degree that he was, in less than two years after leaving, invited to 
return and assist Mr. Hall in the instruction of this seminary. This 
was a field congenial to his tastes, and here he continued to labor through 
the various fortunes of the seminary for a period of eleven years, from 
1836 to 1847, his attention for most of this time being divided between 
the general department of the school and the special or teachers’ depart- 
ment. 


While connected with this seminary he was accustomed to discuss be- 
fore his teachers’ classes, from year to year, the principles of Grammar 
in connection with a careful analysis of Milton and other poets. In his 
course of English reading, which was carried forward at the same time, 
it was his practice to mark such examples as would be most serviceable 
in testing or illustrating these principles. Several hundred volumes of 
standard English literature were read in this way, during a period of 
about nine years, and many thousands of examples noted and classified 
for this purpose. The result of these investigations and comparisons 
was fully embodied in his ‘‘ School Grammar,” which was first published 
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in 1846; and up to the present time nearly three hundred thousand 
copies have been issued. 

In the summer of 1847, Mr. Wells was elected principal of the Put- 
man Free School, Newburyport, Mass. This institution was founded by 
the munificence of Oliver Putman, a native of Newburyport. 

Though Mr. Wells was elected in the summer of 1847, he was not ex- 
pected to enter upon his duties in Newburyport till the spring of 1848. 
Soon after his election he resigned his position at Andover, in order that 
he might secure a few months of relaxation before entering his new field 
of labor. But it is no easy matter for a thoroughly live educator to 
cease from work, and hence Mr. Wells might be found enjoying his vaca- 
tion by assisting Mr. Barnard, then Superintendent of Schools in Rhode 
Island, in conducting Teachers’ Institutes. He also rendered much of 
the same kind of service in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

In April, 1848, Mr. Wells entered upon his duties at Newburyport full 
of hope, and during a period of six years he labored with his wonted 
zeal, and his efforts were crowned with abundant success. The school 
became one of the prominent attractions of the beautiful city in which it 
was located. From the outset, the ‘* Putman Free School” was an insti- 
tution of rank and influence. It was well supplied with illustrative ap- 
paratus, and Mr. Wells gave an extended course of experiments every 
year, in chemistry and natural philosophy. These lectures and experi- 
ments were attended by a large number of citizens with manifest satis- 
faction and profit. 

Another branch to which he gave special attention was astronomy. 
His instructions in this branch were always accompanied with evening 
observations of the heavenly bodies, and each member of the higher 
classes was required to present at least one original calculation of an 
eclipse. He procured at his own expense an achromatic telescope, with 
an object-glass five and one-fourth inches in diameter, and a focal length 
of seven feet and three inches. This instrument he still retains for his 
private use. 

For many years Mr. Wells was one of the most efficient members and 
officers of the Essex County Teachers’ Association, of which he was an 
honored President for two years. 

He was one of the founders of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, of which he was President for two years. His efforts in be- 
half of this organization were always judicious and earnest. He was 
one of the projectors and early editors of the “ Massachusetts Teacher.” 

In 1854, the Massachusetts Board of Education manifested their ap- 
preciation of Mr. Wells’ worth as an educator by placing him at the 

head of the Westfield State Normal School. Under his direction the 
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school rapidly increased in numbers, and in less than two years the Leg- 
islature deemed it necessary to make a special appropriation for enlarg- 
ing the building. 

Though Mr, Wells remained at Westfield only two years, it was suf- 
ficiently long to enable him to leave his impress upon the institution, and 
to secure the highest regard and confidence of the Board of Education 
and the friends of the school. His system of combining the practice of 
teaching with the study of the different branches is worthy of special 
notice ; not because it was peculiar to this school, but because it here re- 
ceived more than usual attention, and because in some normal schools 
its importance is believed to be under-estimated, especially in the lower 
classes. 


On commencing his labors at Westfield he felt the need of counsel 
from others engaged in the same field of labor, and wrote to several 
normal teachers, suggesting the expediency of calling a meeting of Nor- 
mal School Teachers for the purpose of mutual consultation and aid. 
The proposition was favorably received, and he accordingly sent letters 
of invitation to the principals of the different normal schools in the 
country to meet in convention at New York, in connection with the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association. A meeting was held on the 30th of 
August, 1855, and from this originated the present “ American Normal 
School Association.” 

In May, 1856, Mr. Wells resigned his position at Westfield with a view 
to accepting an appointment as Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Chicago, Illinois, and on the Ist of June he entered upon the discharge 
of his new duties. This was a highly important position, and one well 
fitted for the full exercise of Mr. Wells’ mind and energies. 

Of the efforts of Mr. Wells in his present situation, we can only pre- 
sent the following testimony from Luther Haven, Esq., President of the 
Board of Education of Chicago—a gentleman who has been untiring in 
his efforts to improve the schools of his adopted city. 

“Mr. Wells brought to the service of the Board of Education, and to 
the interests of the schools, all those admirable traits of character which 
had tended so greatly to enhance his success and usefulness in every po- 
sition he had previously occupied, and these traits he has devoted with 
untiring industry and perseverance, with all the powers of his well-train- 
ed mind, to the building up of our public schools, and placing them in 
such a condition as to command the confidence and support of our whole 
community. His labors have been eminently successful. For the high 
position now held by our schools in the estimation of our whole commu- 
nity, for the harmony and good feeling now existing among all parties in 
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relation to them, we are indebted, in no small degree, to the prudence, 
care, kindness, and firmness of Mr. Wells. To sum up in a very few 
words, his doings have been abundant and satisfactory—his success emi- 
nent and enviable.” 

But the influence of such a man can not be confined within town or 
city limits. He was one of the first members of the Illinois State Board 
of Education, elected for a period of six years, and he has rendered valu- 
able and judicious aid in the establishment of the Illinois State Normal 
School, and in promoting the best interests of popular education in the 
State. 

Mr. Wells justly may be classed with what are called self-made men. 
B. B. Edwards, in the essay prefixed to his ‘ Biography of Self-taught 
Men,” says: “Men of this class have the faculty of clearly communi- 
cating their knowledge to others. In this respect they make excellent 
teachers. They have worked their own way up the steeps of knowledge, 
and they can point out the path in which they came.” 

It was a cardinal principle of Mr. Wells’ during his whole course as an 
educator, that the teacher’s highest mission is not to impart instruction 
merely, but rather to rouse and call forth the pupil’s own energies. He 
well knew what obstacles lie in the scholar’s path, and also how to sur- 
mount them. Many a desponding pupil has been quickened and cheered 
on to successful effort by the kind words of Mr. Wells, calling them 
through the devious and difficult paths he had himself walked, up to po- 
sitions of usefulness and honor. 

In the summer of 1862 Mr. Wells issued a volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Graded School,’”’ for the use of teachers and school officers, embodying 
a classified course of instruction for schools of every grade. Of the 
many excellent volumes that have been prepared for the use of teachers 
and school officers, few, if any, have been more favorably received than 
this. 

In March last, after holding the office of Superintendent of Schools in 
Chicago for a period of seven years, he was unanimously re-elected for a 
term of two years, with a salary of $2,500 per annum. 

At a meeting of the National Teachers’ Association, held in August 
last, he was elected President of the Association for the current year. 


—— 


The three most difficult things are—to keep a secret, to forget an in- 
jury, and to make good use of leisure. 


We often take a rebuke patiently from a book, which we can not en- 
dure from a tongue. 
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HOW TO BOTU TEACH AND GOVERN. 


Mr. Editor :—It is a common complaint among teachers that it is very 
difficult to maintain order, and at the same time conduct a recitation 
properly. An old teacher remarked to me that he gave up teaching for 
this reason. He could nut maintain good order during a recitation with- 
out having his attention frequently taken from the class to reprimand or 
punish a scholar, who improved the opportunity to make disturbance. 
Said he: ‘‘I get a class interested in an explanation, get to the point 
where a few words will make all plain, when some scholar makes disturb- 
ance, and I am obliged to stop short in the explanation ; and” he added, 
‘it takes a long time to attain to the same point again.” 

This is a serious evil, and one which should be remedied. And it may 
be, if scholars can be made to govern themselves. 

I propose the following plan, which J think will greatly aid the teacher 
in his work. Let each scholar provide himself with blanks, similar to 


the following : 





















































MORNING. 
i a ae | Se = ale = a oA. ea 
| Mon. (ress. \weo. nave. FRI. Depvcri0ns. 
Metendimcey....<+sccesevecnss | § el £36 5 |Whispering,.........+-- 5 
Arithmetic, .....6...cc0e0 + 5 | 4 | é 0 5 |Spokento by Teacher, ..5 
Algebra,.....cccccocesse 4; & | @Ff @ 4 
Salis so. sce woe soe b Sob son 3 
Deportment, .occcorscccerccce * | os 5 0 5 
2 | 22 | 20 | 00 | 22 10 
AFTERNOON. 
(Mo. |tURs. WED. Tave.| Fri. | DEDUCTIONS. 
Attendance,... 5 | & } 4 0 5 |Whispering,.........00. 5 
Reading,...... <aes i | 4 bE ° 0 5 (Spoken toby Teacher, 5 
GRRINTNENS «0 5 cis cccin we cne eeres eee ie ane es 5 4} 
Geography, P a; 2 3 0 1 | 
SPONDS yo oo ccc eeccicecces sees 5 4; 4 0 3 | 
Deportment,,. 2... eee secs vove| 1 \_ + — 3 0 2 | 
| 24 | 23 | 18 5 | 20 | 10 








Each scholar should Minas his own deportment, and at the end of each 
week hand in his blank to the teacher, who can, if he chooses, send it to 
the parents. If the scholar is present, punctual, has perfect lessons, 
and conducts himself properly, let him mark all 5. When absent mark 
0; when tardy, 1. Every time he whispers, is spoken to by the teacher 
for an offence, or has no lesson, let him deduct 5. The teacher can de- 
cide how each lesson should be marked, and inform the class before leav- 
ing the recitation bench. 

Then let the teacher offer a pleasing and valuable prize to him who 
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obtains the highest number of marks, and he will find that the scholars 
will take pride in conducting themselves properly, and strive earnestly 
for the promised reward. Every thinking person can see that great 
benefit may thus be derived by both teacher and scholar. 

Does some believer in the doctrine of total depravity think that schol- 
ars will resort to unfair means, if left to do this themselves? Teachers 
trust their scholars too little. Love and trust the scholar, and he will 
love and try to please you. Teachers, try it! AEIOU. 

Madison, March 9, 1864. 





PHONOTYPY. 


Mr. Editor,—I notice an article on Phonetics, Phonotypy, and Pho- 
nography, in No. 8 of the Journal, by ‘An Advocate of the Phonetic 
Reform.” Concerning his remarks on Phonetics and Phonography I have 
nothing to say, but his style of treating Phonotypy, deserves a passing 
notice. 

He finds Pitman’s alphabet repulsive, but has no thought that any of 
Comstock’s letters are unattractive. Nowthat is a remarkable declara- 
tion for one who professes to be posted in Phonographic and Phonotypic 
matters. How a man can be practically acquainted with the beautifully 
legible works of Pitman, and with the eye-harrowing ones of Comstock, 
and come to any such conclusion, is one inscrutable mystery. Tle says, 
‘for some years I have heard and read occasionally of Pitman’s Pho- 
netics, but I have heard no allusion to Comstock’s for ten years.” It 
strikes me that he should do something more. Let him become a practi- 
cal reader of Pitman’s Phonotypy, and a writer of his Phonography, 
both long and short-hand, and his difficulties will be very likely to vanish 
in empty air. 

He seems to think that Comstock’s alphabet remains unknown because 
ot Pitman’s. Well it is a very remarkable circumstunce, that an alpha- 
bet as ugly as sin, like Comstock’s should sink into the waters of Lethe, 
when compared with a good working alphabet, like Pitman’s. 

Koshkonong, Nov. 20, 1864. D. P. Lane. 


[As both our friends have expressed their preference as to a phono- 
typic alphabet, that point may as well be dropped, so far as it is a ques- 
tion of taste. The general subject of such an alphabet is one however 
which has been occasionally discussed in the Journal, and is open for 
further discussion. The educational and literary world seem disinclined 
thus far to admit that the adoption of something better than our present 
imperfect alphabet is desirable or practicable.—Epnr. | 
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A GLANCE AT PESTALOZZIANISM. 
BY LOWELL MASON, MUS. DOC. 


There are two leading principles of action in accordance with either 
of which the teacher may proceed in the work of instruction and educa- 
tion, the deductive and the inductive. These terms, which are well un- 
derstood as employed in logic and philosophical discussion, are used with 
similar signification in connection with the process of teaching. Guided 
by the principle of deduction we proceed from generals to particulars, 
from the greater to the smaller, from the whole to parts; but by the 
principle of induction we change this order and proceed from particulars 
to genrals, from the smaller to the greater, or from parts to the whole. 
By the deductive we separate or divide a whole into its elements ; but 
by the inductive we bring together the elementary parts and gradually 
build up a whole. The one is to the pupil analytic, the other synthetic. 
By the deductive the pupil proceeds from the abstract or scientific formula, 
down to the concrete or practical ; but by the inductive he ascends from 
the conerete or practical to the abstract or scientific. Jn ordinary 
school work we proceed according to the deductive when we depend upon 
such foregoing rules, tables, or definitions as have grown out of the pre- 
vious investigations of others ; or when such rules, tables, or formulas, 
are given to our pupils, either orally or in a book, they being required to 
commit them to memory, and then to descend from them to elementary 
particulars, or in accordance with which they are required to solve a 
problem ; but by the inductive the pupils are first led to a personal ob- 
servation of elementary facts, and from them to ascend to the general or 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole. Inthe former the car of a stu- 
dent-travcler glides smoothly along on the track already well laid by skill- 
ful and experienced engineers ; yet in this way he will be likely to ac 
quire but a very superficial knowledge of the country through which he 
passes ; but in the latter he is himself required to clear the way, grade 
the road, lay down the rails and make a way for himself; he thus, ne- 
cessarilv, becomes acquainted with the mountains and valleys, obstruc- 
tions and difficulties of the course ; he knows the road. 


The deductive has been, until of late years, almost the exclusive prin- 
ciple for schoo] guidance, and is still supposed to be mostly so ; the in- 
ductive, although well known in theory, has, as yet, made but little pro- 
gress in practice ; it was never applied to ordinary sch. ol-teaching, so 
far as we know, until the time of Pestalozzi, to whom belongs the honor 
of having commenced this work. It shall be our present aim to describe 
(so far as we may be able to do this in mere words) the inductive or Pesta- 
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lozzian manner of instruction, or to point out some of those leading 
principles, which, in their incipient application to the circumstances of 
primary and common schools, may be traced to the efforts of the “ great 
Swiss School Reformer.” These, springing as they do from nature, or 
from the constitutional organization and condition of man, may be regard- 
ed as belonging to the ground work, both of the art of teaching, and sci- 
ence of education ; they are princivles, therefore, with which every one 
who aspires to the office of a teacher, should become familiar, making 





them for practical purposes his own, and forming his professional habits 
and methods, in accordance with them. They are principles, tvo, of 
universal application, suited not only to the very first buddings of human 
conscioustiess, to the very first leadings of maternal affection, to the in- 
fant or primary school ; but also, with proper adaptation, to all classes 
of learners, in all stages of the progress ; from the little infant up to the 
Baconian philosopher, who, indeed, could hardly proceed a single step 
were these lichts extinguished. 

Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, January 12th, 1745. He died 
February 17th, 1827, at the age of 82 years. He enjoyed the advantages 
of an early and liberal education, and afterward gave his attention to 
professional study. Tis health failing, he devoted some years to agri- 
cultural pursuits, but at length chose the profession of a teacher. The 
poverty and wretchedness by which he was surrounded, during the reign 
of the first Napoleon, and when Switzerland was oppressed by the French 
armies, moved the benevolent heart of Pestalozzi to the work of teaching 
poor children, He was not a mere speculator or theorist, but he was a 
practical, laborious school teacher, working with his ewn hands, often in 
the porter’s, as well as the teaeher’s department. 


Being obliged, from circumstances to which we have already alluded, 
to teach under most unfavorable conditions, he was necessarily drawn to 
the measures, plans or experiments which led to the more clear discovery 
and application of, the principles which have since been called by his 
name. We need not speak more of his personal history—his labors, suc- 
cesses, trials, discouragements, poverty, failures, triumphs—but try to 
lead to an appreciation of his principles. It may be well to present the 
subject first negatively, by mentioning some of the things which have 
been sometimes mistaken for Pestalozzianism, and afterwards point out 
some of its positive characteristics. 

It has not been uncommon to mistake the incidental, or circumstantial 
helps of Pestalozzi, for the reality of his system. These, lying on the 
surface, and being easily perceived and comprehended, have been seized 
upon anil held up as the thing itself; but it is something quite differ- 
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ent from mere external school aids, adjuncts, rules or methods, however 
convenient or important these may be. It consists not in books, slates, 
maps, printed cards or tabular lessons; not even in any, nor in all those 
peculiarly valuable helps, both to teacher and scholar, which Pestalozzi 
first introduced, and which are now regarded as indispensable to every 
well furnished room. For example, the numeral or ball frame came from 
Pestalozzi, yet it is not certain, because a teacher uses the numeral frame, 
that therefore she is a Pestalozzian teacher ; for it is possible to use this 
or other valuable assistant, in schvol, ina mere thoughtless or mechani- 
cal manner, or as a mere play-thing ; but any attempt at teaching which 
does not actually employ both the head and the heart of both teacher and 
pupil, caunot be Pestalozzian, whatever may be its profession, or what- 
ever outward or incidental aids it may employ. 


So also the use of the black board (first introduced by Pestalozzi,) has 
often been supposed to be a distinguishing feature of Pestalozzian teach- 
ing. No good teacher can do without this most valuable piece of school 
furniture ; but still a school-room lined with black boards, with scores of 
pointers and rubbing-out cloths, will not make a Pestalozzian school. 


As another example of the mistakes in relation to the principles of 
Pestalozzi, and of the perversion and abuse of his plans or helps, way be 
mentioned that of the practice in primary schools, still prevalent in some 
places, of singing and marching, singing and stamping of the feet, or 
clapping of the hands, and especially singing to some well known tune, 
certain lessons in geography, arithmetic or grammar. This seems to have 
grown out of the use which Pestalozzi made of simultaneous sounds or 
words, and is an abuse of that practice. He employed these for two 
purposes: Ist. For awakening attention, or to arouse his pupils from 
indolence and thoughtlessness: and 2d. For the purpose of fixing in 
their memory the idea of something which they had already been made 
to comprehend. 

The singing, however, employed for these purposes was little more 
than the simuitaneous utterance of words, to a given pitch, though not to 
a tune. 


“Tt ought to be a rule with a teacher” says Dr. Biber, the biographer 
of Pestalozzi, “never to'employ this means for bringing a new subject 
before his pupils, for inculeating anything which they did not previously 
know ; but to confine its use exclusively to repetition.” 

Thus, supposing the lesson to be the introduction of number, or the 
first elements of number, the teacher having led the children by holding 
up objects before them, or in some way, to understand that two is one 
and one ; that three is two and one, or one and two, and so so, will then 
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call upon them simultaneously to repeat in a speaking or song (.« onotone) 
voice what they have observed.” 

The difference between such a simultaneous repetition of something 
already known, to mere speaking or singing sounds, though without tune, 
and a similar repetion of a lesson which the pupils have never yet been 
made to comprehend, to a proper melody, is very great; yet in some 
schools, parts of arithmetical tables have been turned into rhyme and 
measure and sung by the pupils toa tune, without any previous adequate 
knowledge of number, and indeed without any knowledge of what they 
are doing, except, perhaps, that they are singing a pretty tune together. 

As for example : 

Five times five are twenty-five, and 
Five times six are thirty, 
Five times seven are thirty-five, and 
Five times eight are forty, etc, 
Sung to the national air of Yankee Doodle ina real hand-organ or school- 
manner. 

What a burlesque is this? It is a miserable caricature, very far from 
Pestalozzianism, and as far from all good educational influences, intel- 
lectual, tasteful or moral. 


Again, Pestalozzianism has often been supposed to consist in the eate- 
chetical form of teaching. The true teacher will have frequent conver- 
sations with his pupils ; at every lesson there will be free communica- 
tion by way of question and answer between them. THe has many ques- 
tions to ask them, and he so performs this work as to cause them to ask 
him many more. He can advance hardly a step but in this interrogatory 
manner, for his habit is not to say “this is so,” but rather to ask, “Is 
is not so?” ‘ Where did it come from?” ‘‘ Of wh:t does it consist ?”’ 
“What is it for?” ete. But yet questioning does not constitute the pe- 
culiarity of Pestalozzian teaching, and a man may be always asking 
questions without making any approach to it. No method of teaching 
has been more abused than this, so called Socratic method ; for example, 
it has been common to print in a book both questions and answers, the 
pupil being only required to commit the words of the latter to memory, 
when he is supposed to be perfect. 


Somewhat better than this is that plan alopted by some school-book 
editors, in which the questions are so framed as to require for answers, 
sentences from the text. So that instead of being obliged to frame his 
own answer, the pupil has only to remember certain words of the lesson, 
the question itself suggesting the sentence which is to be repeated as an 
answer. ‘This manner of questioning is undoubtedly valuable, since its 
tendency is to cause the pupil to read with attention, and to remember 
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what he reads, but it does not call forth thought ; i¢ does not necessarily 
interest the head and heart and therefore it is not Pestalozzian. 

A gentleman informed me that when in college he was questioned in 
this manner on Paley’s Evidences. On the being of God, the arguments 
are summed up in the book with the closing remark that the proof is sat- 
isfactory and conclusive. The gentleman was no skeptic, but as he had 
not fully understood the argument, when the closing remark was turned 
into the interrogatory form, and he was asked whether the proof was con- 
clusive, he was compelled to answer in the negative. ‘‘ What,” said the 
professor, ‘‘ not conclusive, surely you cannot have read the sentence in 
the book, why, look at it again.” “Ob, sir,” replied the student, “I 
know that the book says so, but I supposed you intended to ask my own 
opinion!’ The Pestalozzian teacher always directs his questions to the 
pupil ; he wishes to ascertain, not whether he knows what the book 
says, but what he himself thinks. 


As another illustration of anti-Pestalozzian questioning, I will mention 
that, some time since, I was ina school where the pupils were reading 
Latin, and translating as they proceeded. Whenever a difficulty occur- 
red, the teacher would stop the pupil who was reading, and, without al- 
lowing him an opportunity to give the English, would say, ‘‘ Well, 
Charles, what do you think of that sentence?’’ and then, without wait- 
ing for Charles to speak, he would add,—“ J think it should be translat- 
ed so and so” (giving the English). ‘ So do JI, sir,” said Charles ; and 
there was no room left for controversy between the teacher and the 
taught. 


The Pestalozzian teacher grounds his questions upon the knowledge of 
his pupils, and is always careful to consult their positive acquirements ; 
his previous work has been so conducted as to lay the foundation for 
close questions and for correct answers, He carefully avoids such ques- 
tions as are likely to tempt his pupils to guess at answers ; such (in 
general) as may be answered by a mere yes or no; and such as it may 
become necessary for him to answer himself. In leading along his pupils, 
he begins with a most simple question ; this gives rise to another and 
another, until a satisfactory result is attained. 


While he is careful not to ask a question unless he has good reason to 
suppose that his pupils will be able to answer it, he is equally so not to 
ask one which they will be able to answer without an effort, or an exer- 
cise of judgment ; for he does not desire that they shall proceed a step 
without labor. He is careful, therefore, that his questions shall be sug. 
gestive stimulants to thought, and to avoid all such as may be mere cues 
to facilitate a parrot like repetition of answers not understood, which can 
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be of no other use than that of saving both teacher and pupils the trouble 
of thinking for themselves. His object in questioning is not, principally, 
to ascertain what his pupils know, but rather to encourage them to press 
forward in the pursuit of knowledge. It is, indeed, a difficult thing to 
question pupils well ; it is one of those things which require a teacher 
todo. Therefore, it is not surprising that some such easier method as 
that which employs previously prepared book-questions, should be sought 
for. 

Again, Pestalozzianism has been supposed to be a quick or short method 
of teaching ; but this is far enough from the truth ; there can no more 
be a short method of teaching for a child, than there can be a short 
method of growing for a child. Pestalozzianism lays no claim to tele- 
graphic speed or to hot-house culture ; it seeks for norapid or premature 
growth, and can only progress slowly and come to maturity in a natural 
way, growing with the growth and strengthening with the strength of 
the pupil. And, as itis not a short way for the pupil, so it is not an 
easy way for the teacher. No one who is seeking for a labor-saving 
method of teaching should look at this ; nor does it dispense with quali- 
fications in the teacher of a high order. It requires not only as much 
knowledge, but as much skill, art, or aptness to teach, as it is possible 
for any method to require; and a man cannot be a true Pestalozzian 
teacher, who is not entitled to be called an artist ; and, yet, it is equally 
true that one who is not qualified to teach well on this system, cannot be 
qualified to teach well at all. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 





FLATTERY OR JUSTICE? 

Who is the better friend of humanity? Ie who says you are perfect, 
and makes you satisfied with yourself, or he who arouses every nerve of 
sensitiveness and agitates the keenest feeling of remorse for neglect of 
duty or misdirected effort ? 

It is pleasunt, it is healthful to know and say within one’s heart, so 
far, I have done right ; but it is purifying and regenerating to feel our 
utter incapacity ; to be conscious of inefficiency ; to know that our best 
endeavors are feeble and comparatively worthless ; to be convicted of 
supreme ignorance. 

Too much praise does not stimulate the teacher, though a little en- 
couragement is a powerful tonic. He is a great educator who knows 
when to give and when to withhold it. Z. 
Racine, March 3d, 1864. 
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TEACHERS. 


Upon teachers rests the work of raising the standard of teaching, and 
making it one of the most glorious professions of the land. 


The successful teacher is a progressive one—a thinker, who believes 
there is something yet to be learned, and means to learn it. Ie believes 
in the dignity of his calling—that no greater work can be done than to 
train his scholars for the responsibilities of this life and the enjoyments 
of the world to come. fe is an active, energetic man—no time to lose 
— does not put off till tomorrow what can be done to-day. Whatever 
his hand finds to do, he doeth with his might. His object is not to de- 
velop a particular trait in the character of his pupil, but to educate every 
faculty of his soul—the entire man, that he may present him in the great 
day of the Lord, a perfect man! 


Discarding all sectarianism, the perfect teacher must be animated 
—movedl—by the great idea that he is responsible to God for the training 
of minds, not only for time, but for the enjoyment of things eternal. 

It is a common error that almost any one can instruct privary scholars, 
A greater mistake was never made, Far greater skill is required to teach 
children than is requisite to instruct men and women. John Wesley and 
Martin Luther were remarkable for their skill in preaching to unlearned, 
illiterate men. ‘This is characteristiv of truly great men ; and the same 
principle applies to teaching. We need first class trained teachers for 
our primary schools, The children at the start should be taught correctly, 
and then they have nothing to wnlearn. When a boy, I was taught a 
miserable hand-writing. At length, when blessed with a scientific teach- 
er in penmanship, it was far more difficult to unlearn bad habits than it 
would have been to learn correctly, had I never written at all. The same 
with other branches. It is no uncommon thing to find college graduates 
and professional men in the habit of mispronuncing words, and using 
slang phrases and vulgarisms—a1l from the lack of proper ezr/y instruc- 
tion. 


As teachers, we must start right, keep right, and move straight on- 
ward. One of the seven wonders of the world was the statue of gold 
and ivory, sixty feet high, made by Phidias, a celebrated Grecian artist ; 
a tar greater wonder have we, in every young man and every young wo- 
man properly educated and thrown forth into the world fully prepared to 
discharge life’s great duties.—Report of Hon. I. T. Goodnow, Supt. 
Pub. Ins., Kansas. 
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OUR SCHOOLS DEMOCRATIC. 


We attended the school in our village a few days ago—the intellectual 
casket that contains our jewels—and in looking upon that youthful host 
—the sea of smiling faces, beaming with intelligence and pleasure, kept 
in perpetual motion by the buzz of excitement so natural in a school- 
room—the manly bearing of the future voters—the grace and beauty of 
growing matrons—all were moving arguments in favor of the peculiar 
system that governs the free school education in our villages. We like 
this public “ institution,” by which the path of knowledge has become 
the free highway for ‘the million,’ whose onward travel has levelled all 
arbitrary distinctions in the road. Equality and fraternity are promoted; 
the children of the indigent and of the wealthy meet upon the same plat- 
form, while genius and application are the sole passports to distinction. 
How strikingly is this developed in our school-rooms ; side by side sit 
the sons and daughters of the most prominent and the humblest of our 
citizens—the pride of the rich man’s household, and the treasure of the 
poor man’s dwelling—each striving to excel in that which confers real 
power. ‘The sight, and its contemplation, quickened the Yankee throbs 
of our heart.—Js/and City (Neenah) Times. 





EDUCATION AND PATRIOTISM 1N OHIO. 


The report of the School Commissioner of Ohio explains fully why 
that State stands so uncompromisingly on the side of liberty and good 
government. ‘he number of schools taught taught in the State during 
the last year was 14,661, of which 14,233 were common schools, open to 
all. The number of children enrolled in these common schools was 725,- 
095. The whole number enrolled in schools of all classes was 750,413. 
It is noteworthy that, during the year, 7,220 colored children received 
the benefits of the educational system. The total expenditures for edu- 
cational purposes in the State amounted to $2,409,613. 

No State which boasts an educational system so complete and thorough 
as this, can ever array itself on the side of acause so opposed to the best 
influences of Christian civilization, as that which Davis and his crew are 
striving to make successful, Twenty years hence, when Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, North Carolina, and the other slave States shall have 
been enlightened by the same educational system as the Northern States 
now enjoy, they will be found as vehemently hostile as Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts to whatever degrades the citizen or corrupts the State.—New 
York Evening Post. 
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OUR SCHOOLS UNINJURED BY THE WAR. 


It is a cause for profound gratitude that the work of pubiic instruction 
advances successfully, notwithstanding the gigantic and terrible war that 
isupon us. That this is the case is apparent from the following extracts 
as well as from the preceding, The assistant superintendent of common 
schools in Michigan, makes the following statements and remarks, in a 
document recently issued : 

“ Two and a half of the last three years have been in the midst of a 
civil war, which, considering the men and means eagaged, has never had 
@ rival in magnitude. To this conflict, Michigan, with a population of 
850,000, has sent over fifty thousand of her sons. In those three years, 
our population between five and twenty years of age, as shown by the 
school census, has increased from 246,684 to 272,737—an increase of 
over twenty-six thousand ; and of this about twelve thousand was during 
the last and most destructive of the three yeers. In the same three years, 
the number attending the public schools has increased 22,642; and the 
number of teachers has increased from 7943 to 881&. 

‘¢ The amount paid to teachers has increased from $467,286 in 1860, 
to $518,062 in 1863. In other words, we have paid $50,775 more to 
teachers in the common schools in the third year of the war than in the 
year preceding it. In 1860, the districts raised by voluntary taxes, for 
teachers’ wages, $33,689 ; in 1863, $106,323 ; and now, at the close of 
the third year of the war, the districts report over $100,000 on hand. 

‘Doubtless a similar state of prosperity may be shown in in most or 
all the States where freedom instead of slavery is the watchword of the 
people. In the third year of this gigantic raid upon liberty, our schools 
have increased in length, in numbers, and in means. Does this look like 
exhaustion ?”’ 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superietendent of Common Schools in Wisconsin, 
in his recent annual report, says: ‘‘Our schools are better filled, better 
taught, and better supported than in previous yeirs.” 

Even in Kansas, the cause of education is onward, as appears by the 
following, from the Report of I. T. Goodnow, Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion : 

“‘To retard the cause of education, we had, first, the border troubles 
of 1855 and 1856, the financial crisis of 1857, the drouth of 1860, and 
lastly, the rebellion of 1861. 


‘Tf, with one-seventh of our population in the army, with the excite- 
ment and dangers from guerrilla raids, we can show continual progress 
in the work of education, no higher compliment can be paid to the virtue, 
intelligence and heroism of our citizens ; and truly we can ‘thank God 
and take courage.’ ”’ 
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THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


There are few periods of a teacher’s life of more real practical im- 
portance, or which eoncern his future success in his vocation more than the 
first day of the school term. Not only the success for a day but for a 
life time is to be measured by the impression made on his school during 
the first day. How important, then, that the impression made be a good 
one! The great mass of mankind form some kind of opinions in regard 
to those with whom they come in contact, at their first meeting ; and in 
most cases their opinions are not far from being correct. We all judge 
of character to some extent at first sight, an this applies as well to 
children as to the adult portion of the human family. They of course are 
not sufficiently skilled in human nature to read character with that degree 
of precision which we naturally look for from those of more mature minds, 
but they will nevertheless form some conception of a man’s general char- 
acter from his manner and actions, and they will not fail to be prepared 
to give their opinions of the new teacher. Every eye is attentively scan- 
ning his movements, and it will require a very short time for the circula- 
tion of the individual impressions created. 


It is important that the teacher have some plan mapped out for the 
first day’s operations in his school-room. A good start is half the race. 
If pupils find that their time is profitably employed during the first day, 
they will soon come to the conclusion that their teacher is a worker, and 
they will imitate his example. On the contrary, if there is a waste of 
material, friction, or the machine stops fur want of work to keep it going, 
the pupils will soon find something with which to employ their time to 
their own amusement and to the teacher’sannoyance. The start in mis- 
chief once made, ten times the work will be required for its suppression 
that would have been required for prevention. Boys and girls will be 
busy at something, and if that something be not of a proper nature, they 
will supply its place with all manner of mischief and amusement. But 
aside from this, it is important that a plan be mapped out in order that 
pupils may form a just estimate of the teacher’s character and intentions. 
If there is not sufficient work prepared for them, they will come to the 
conclusion that they are to have an easy time under the present teacher, 
and they will lay their plans and conduct themselves accordingly. 


The true teacher has his work all ready, to some extent, clearly defin- 
ed in his own mind before term time approaches. So it should be. Too 
many give no thought whagever to the work to be accomplished during 
the term, previous to the crossing of the threshold of the school-room 
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the first morning of school. Asa consequence, everything rushes upon 
the teacher at once ; a dozen things crowd upon his attention, each claim- 
ing immediate action upon his part. Everything is presented in a topsy- 
turvy manner, and he retires from the work thoroughly tired, if not 
thoroughly disgusted, with the first operations. The pupils, instead of 
becoming his helpers, as under judicious management they would, are 
tempted to engage in anything that will divert thsir minds, they become 
careless in the discharge of their duties, if they even ever give a thought 
to them. Itis absolutely necessary that the teacher give the subject 
some fore-thought, in order that he may not enter upon the discharge of 
his onerous duties without a plan, and that he may perform the greatest 
possible amount of work, and create a proper impression on the minds 
of those under his charge. Pupils come full of interest in the proceed- 
ings of the school, and if the teacher manage matters judiciously they 
will at once without exception enter with alacrity en everything he pro- 
poses to do ; but if he has nothing special to engage their attention, they 
either become dull and inattentive, or they invent something for their own 
divertisement, and employ their time in a manner wholly at variance with 
the end and aim of education. 

Much of the teacher’s reputation as a competent and efficient instructor 
depends upon the impression he makes on his pupils directly, and on the 
community indirectly, by the modus operandi of his school-room, the first 
day. We once knew a teacher who permitted his pupils to do and act as 
they pleased on the first day of the term, but after that subjected them 
to rigid discipline. What the object was in doing so we are unable to 
conjecture, but the method was evidently a faulty one. By such a sys- 
tem the teacher not only makes himself unpopular with the pupils or pa- 
rents, but ever after labors under the difficulty of erasing tie first im- 
pression. It is recommended by Page that in order to be sure of a suc- 
cessful beginning, the teacher should go into the district a few days 
before the school opens. Much good can undoubtedly be accomplished 
by this method. The teacher will gain an acquaintance with the direct- 
ors and parents of the district and through them learn the various diffi- 
culties to be overcome. The modes of government and the organization 
of the school under the care of his predecessors will be communicated. 
In some cases it would not perhaps be politic to follow this plan, but as a 
general practice it is certainly of much practical benefit, if adhered to. 
It costs nothing to make a trial.—A. Mf. Raub in Pottsville (Pa.) Dem. 
Standard. 





To have the tongue cut out, and to be seated deaf and dumb in a corner 
were preferable to his condition who can not govern his tongue.—Sadi. 
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A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS. 


Through special reports made to me in the capacity of Acting Secre- 
tary, I obtained a view of the condition of instruction in our schools. 
Instead of its being systematic, as it should be, I found it to be purely 
accidental. There is rarely a fixed course of study, and when fixed it is 
often made to embrace improper studies, or too many studies. Generally, 
no reference is had to arranging studies, with reference to the develop- 
ment of the intellect. No limit is fixed to the number of classes, and 
they often reach to one half the number of pupils, rendering it impossgibe 
for a teacher to give of his time to any one class, more than fifteen min- 
utes the day. The pupil is permitted (his parents consenting, ) to pur- 
sue and to omit particular studies at will. Pupils are advanced in some 
studies, and know nothing of others that should first have been acquir- 
ed. No given amount of labor is to be performed by either pupil or 
teacher, and no definite result or rate of progress, is aimed at by either. 
No one knows—there is no criterion by which to judge—whether the 
teacher has performed more or less than his duty, or whether he has 
performed any part of it ; nothing to demonstrate the proficiency or de- 
linquency of a pupil. There is no reward for the parent who has made 
sacrifices that his boy might be punctually and regularly at school, and 
nothing to shame him who has sacrificed his boy rather than incommode 
himself. 

Instruction is as susceptible of being ,systematized as is any branch 
of business. It derives higher advantages from being systematized, and 
suffers more from want of system, than does any department of indus- 
try. The law should make systematized instruction obligatory. It 
should provide that a course of study be adopted ; that this course of 
study be divided into a given number of equal, or nearly equal, parts ; 
that no pupil shall pursue the studies of two of these parts at the same 
time, nur shall he pursue the studies of any part but that one which is 
next higher than that or those of which he has completed all the studies. 
A school thus arranged is termed a graded school—a school that pro- 
gresses by steps—because two steps cannot be taken once, and because 
the second cannot be taken until the first is completed. 

This plan is as well adapted to the country schools, and to the small 
and poor ones, as to the larger and wealthier ones ; to the schools where 
the large scholars attend only in the winter, and the small ones only in 
summer, as where all attend together the year through. The results of 
substituting system for the uncertainty and confusion that now prevails, 
will, among others, be to lessen the number of classes from fifty to sev- 
enty-five per cent., and to increase in the same proportion the length of 
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time which the teacher may devote to each pupil in the school. Instruc- 
tion will be both symmetrical and thorough. All the children will be 
taught—not only the bright ones, and those that are encouraged and as- 
sisted at home, but the dull and unfortunate children as well. 

The length of time necessary to complete one part of the course and 
of the whole course, will be definitely known, and will form a just and 
lasting criterion by which to judge of both teacher and pupil. Every 
parent in the District can be accurately informed from day to day of the 
progress being made by his child, and the Board may know of the pro- 
gress made their teacher. To the faithful parent and diligent pupil there 
will ever be the stimulus of promotion, and to the selfish parent and 
delinquent pupil there be the fear not only of failing promotion but of 


being reduced to a lower grade.—Report of Hon. H. A. Wiltse, late Act- 
ing Secretary of Board of Education, Iowa. 
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There is no principle of action that is more commendable in a scholar, 

than punctuality. Every thing in its time and just at the time, should 
be the motto of every teacher and scholar, and is as important as “a 
place for everything, and everything in its place.’ After the routine of 
duties performed at their proper time becomes a habit, it is actually a 
pleasure. The school-boy who prides himse!f on being regular at school 
and prompt on the recitation bench, relishes his task much better and is 
happier than he who indulges in his idleness andis always behind. The 
necessity of sending scholars punctually to school is often too lightly re- 
garded by parents. They do not consider that an hour’s absence in the 
morning deprives them of their most important recitation, or their best 
hour for study. How much time might be saved by using all those little 
moments thus thrown away, and if they were applied in a right manner 
how much would be accomplished. Much more depends upon this habit 
than is generally snpposed. Its relation to ultimate success in life is 
that which cultivation sustains to the farmer’s crops. It was one of the 
most carefully cultivated habits of Sir Walter Scott ; otherwise he would 
have been unable to perform such an enormous amount of literary labor. 
So rigorous was Washington in his habit, that he would not waste the 
space of five minutes even in waiting for his guests at dinner, and in all 
things he made it a rule to be punctual. The most efficient warriors, the 
most eminent statemen and the most noble specimens of humanity, have 
become great by economizing time and performing their work at its prop- 
er period. If punctuality then has such a bearing on the character, it 
should be the motto of every scholar, and enter largely into both the theo- 
ry and practice of teaching.—Bradford (Pa.) Argus. 
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THE TWO PROPHETS. 


His shadow fell across the sun 

Which streamed through every shutter-crack ; 
His face was one that children shun; 

His very voice was dressed in black! 


The cheerful firelight’s ruddy rays 
Danced merrily around his chair; 

But gloomily he eyed the blaze, 
As if he saw a martyr there! 


He mourned tor man’s unholy strife, 
And all his various ways of sinning ; 
And said the record of his life 
Was dark from ending to beginning. 


The world grew madder every day; 
More full of foliy and distross; 

Sweeping upon its downward way 
One growing tide of wretchedness. 


I listened, feeling every word 
Like icicles upon my heart; 
Dark doubtings in my spirit stirred, 
And tears that could not heal the smart: 


When lo! a trill, and on a tree 

Was Spring’s first robin, sent before: 
But ak, the song he sang to me 

No robin ever sang of yore! 


From such a well of joy it came, 
Such bliss in being thrilled its tone, 
My troubled fancies fled for shame, 
Like mists the sunlight smiles upon. 


Oh, robin, herald of the Spring, 
Your prophecy I hold as true; 

God gave the happy strain you sing 
A higher meaning than you knew. 


The snows can never drift so deep 
Above the hopes of earnest men, 

But Spring’s soft breath shall through them creep, 
And Summer bring her bloom again ! 

— Northern (Maine) Monthly. 
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MATORMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 


Solution of Prob\.m 20,—Let A 
A Brepresent the diameter of the * 
pail, and £ D a horizontal plane. 


¢ 


Let the point A move round inthe » 





circumference of the top of the pail, e = 

A C being constantly perpendicular to the plane Z D ; then the point C 
will describe an ellipse whose major axis = A B, minor axis = CU B, and 
area = (3.1416+ 4) x 4 Bx CB=n. Since the pail inclines 45° to 
the horizon and 4 B = 6 inches we have 4C = UB,and AB’? = AC? 
+CB?=2CB=6 ; hence CB =6~+ 2; therefore n = 28.2744 
+ 2. By the question the altitude of the pail = 8 inches, and it was 
$ part filled with water when standing perpendicularly ; consequently 
the water was two inches deep. Hence 2n = 56.5488 + 4/2 = number 
of cubic inches of water that would have fallen in the pail had it stood 
inclined 45° Amicus. 


Solution of Problem 22.—Yhe Julian period is made by chronologists 
to commence in the year ante Adam 710, or 4003 + 710 = 4713 years 
before the Christian era. This period is composed of the solar cycle = 28 
years, Lunar cycle = 19 years and Roman Indiction = 15 years. [28 x 
19 x 15 = 7980 = number of years in Julian period.—Marna. Ep. | 


Therefore add 4713 to the year and divide the sum by 28, 19 and 15; 
the three remainders will be the years of the cycles respectively. 
Sacer Ge 
Let « = year of Julian period ; then = = whole number by Ist 


9 7) a 
condition, = m. «= 28 m + 24, and = = whole num- 
ber by 2nd condition. Reduce this to a whole No. such that co eficient 
9m+ 3 


of m shallbe L. ~ == whole by rejecting quotient. Multiply by 


18 m + 6 


. - 





= whole. = z = ___— = whole = ¢; then 
19 i) 19 9 


m=19¢ + 6, and x= 532 c+i92, os = whole No. by 3d 


condition, /°* 6 





== whole by rejecting quotient. Multiply by 2, 
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Ae +12 _ wnole, 1 e _ e+ 12 _ e—12 _ whole, = 8; 

15 15 15 15 
e=15s+4+12. Puts=o, thenc = 12, x = 6576, and 6576 — 4713 = 
1863, answer. Put s = 1, then c = 27, and x = 14556 = 4713 + 9843. 
Now 9843 — 1863 = 7980 = length of Julian period, thus showing that 
these conditions will occur only at intervals of 7980 years. 


Lone Rock. D. HarpENBURGH. 





Solution of Problem 23.—Let x = diameter required. 
-5236 2° = .7854 2? x 4 
.5236 = 3.1416 
x = 6, Ans. 
Dodgevitlle, R. C. Roacu. 


Solution of Problem 24.—Assume any cube ; resolve it into two fac- 
tors, and they will be the sum and difference of the roots of the squares 
whose difference is equal to the assumed cube. Because, the sum of 
two numbers multipled by their difference equals the difference of their 
squares. Example: Let 27 = assumed cube, and its factors = 3 and 
9; then $ + 3 = 6 and 3 = roots of required squares, viz., 36 and 9, 
whose difference is 27, as required. D. HaRpENBURG. 


Note.—While we commend the above, we think the proposition that 
the product of two numbers equals the square of half their sum minus 
the square of half their difference, can be more readily understood than 

2 — 
the one given in the solution. Thus 27 =9 x 3= (34) — (*5-) 
= 6? — 3’? = 3°. In like manner we may solve the more general prob- 
lem, viz., to find two square numbers whose difference shall equal any 
given number. Let n =a x 6 = any number; thenn =a x b= 





DY 


« 


(+) _ (“ - “) When n is a prime number greater than unity, 


or a fraction in which each term is a prime number we may assume a x 6 


=n x 1, in this casen = (* > “) _ (: > “) When x = 1, 


= 








- 


place a x 6b = m x i, m being any number; then x =(" i 


No solutions of problems 17, 18, 19 and 21 have been received. 
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Problem 28.—If 16 rails fence a rod how many acres in a circular field 
of such extent that every rail will fence an acre ? 


Problem 29.—If 30 men in 40 hours can dig 80 cubic yards ; how 
many men, who are stronger in the ratio of 4 to 5, would it require t> 
dig 120 yards in 90 hours ; supposing the ground in the latter case is 
harder than that in the former, in the ratio of 8 to 9? AMIcUs. 


Problem 30.—A railway train, in starting, moves one inch the first 
second, two inches the next, three inches the third, etc. A man stands 
on the track 320 feet behind the train, who can run 87 inches per second. 
Now if both start at the same moment, will the man overtake the train; 
and if not, how near can he come to it ? 


Problem 31.—There is @ conical glass 6 inches high, and 5 inches 
wide at the top ; it is } part filled with water. What mast be the di- 
ameter of a ball, let fall into the water, that shall be immersed by it ? 

B. F. Tow.e. 


Problem 32.—I have, within my garden, a piece of ground 10 feet 
square, the surface of which I wish to raise accurately one foot by a 
square ditch extending around the outside of tbe square. Required the 
dimensions of the ditch. Z. 





SCHOLARS DIARIES. 


The great point in the teaching of the present day is that it is intelli- 
gent teaching ; and teachers and educationists rack their brain in search 
of each and everything which will make school-keeping anything like that 
“delightful task” which the poet so fancifully describes. I know no 
better aid thereto than by all schoolmasters encouraging their elder chil- 
dren to keep diaries ; not superbly ruled and bound ones, but merely 
plain paper sewed into a strong cover. The good they will do will be in- 
calculable. ‘The plan will foster habits of thought and observatiou, and 
will be a great aid towards attaining three very important things—good 
spelling, composition, and neatness.—English Monthly Paper. 





Ir is better to live in hearts thanin houses. A change of circumstances, 
or a disobliging landlord, may turn cne out of a house to which he has 
formed many attachments. But one can not be expelled from a true and 
loving heart, save by his own fault. 
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EDITORIAL MISGRLLANY. 





TEACHING AS AN ART AND AS A SCIENCE. 


In concluding some remarks upon Normal Schools last month we proposed to 
say somethIng at this time upon the distinction indivated above. The distinction 
though not always very clearly made, is an all-important one, and its proper 
apprehension is necessary to any just appreciation of the work of education. More 
correctly and fully stated the distinction is: Teaching is an Art, but Education 
is a Science. 

It requires little argument to show that Science uaderlies and precedes all 
true art. Before the application of art to the construction of a steam-engine, 
science has appreliended its utility, and has investigated and determined the 
possibility and method of its construction. Art may become a merely tradition- 
al and imitative process, and the worker in the art is then merely an artizan— 
not an artist, Thus itis in the matter before us. With occasional, sometimes 
indeed admirable exceptions, in the case of those who are, so to speak, born 
teachers, and who seem to have a natural instinct for the work, the teaching 
which still prevails is of this traditional, imitative character. It the processes 
and customs of the school-room are varied, and sometimes improved, it is still 
from imitation, and not because a scientific reason can be giveu for what is done, 
for the manner of doing it, or for a change in the method. 

‘This is not surprising, because the work is mostly performed by young per- 
sons, of limited attainments, with littie or no previous training tor the work, and 
who by no possibility could be supposed to be scientific educators. Nor is it 
said in disparagement of those who teach; they perform the work expected of 
them, which generally is, merely to ‘‘ keep the school,” and to hear the lessons 
according to the formule of the books; and they perform it quite as well as 
could be reasonably expected for the compensation received, which is one-half 
or one-third of that of a skillful mechanic. That the work carried forward in 
our schools is not a work of scientific education—that is the systematic develop- 
ment and discipline of the powers and faculties of the young, according to the 
ascertained laws and principles of education, as well as the incidental turnishing 
them with needful knowledge and skill, is simply because there is no general de- 
mand for it. We are sorry to add that there is no general appreciation of the 
necessity of such an education for those who are to be the citizens, or the wives 
and mothers of citizens, of a great and self-governing republic, to say nothing 
of the higher wants of an expanding and immortal soul. 

But to indicate more formally some points of the distinction made: The mere 
teacher of the ordinary mechanical imitative kind, looks upon the mind of the 
child as a receptacle to be filled with knowledge; the true educator regards it 
as an organism to be developed and nurtured. The one pursues his work of 


teaching as an end; the other but as a means to an end, The one hasa plan 
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and pattern to which all minds must conform, by which they must be shaped 
the other regards each pupil’s individuelity and treats it accordingly. The former, 
if he regards individuality at all, encourages those capacities which are most 
active because he thereby lessens his own work, and flatters his own vanity ; 
the latter seeks especially to awaken and strengthen those faculties which are 
feeblest. The teacher measures his work by the number of lessons recited, 
studies gone over; the educator by the growth of the child’s nature, by its 
increase of strength. 

Man is a being of wonderful latent powers, which become devoloped indeed 
in some degree and in some way, even under the most unfavorable circumstances; 
but not unerringly in the right way and degree, as with the instincts of the 
brute, unless there be most careful and perfect guidance and direction. The 
savage cannot be said to be entirely uneducated, but he presents one extreme, 
and a few gifted and favored individuals, like a Plato or a Bacon, an approxima- 
tion toward the other; “ but in the vast majority, these innate powers and ca- 
pacities lie dormant, or unfold but in the low degrees of sensuality and animality.” 
Ot all human sciences that of education is most important and least understood ; 
but it implies a proper knowledge of the powers and capacities of men, and of 
the true order and method of their development. To unfold and apply this sci- 
ence requires the highest powers and the severest philosophy. It has already 
engaged the attention of some of the master minds of the race, and yet the 
number of such who have devoted themselves to it may almost be counted upon 
ones fingers. Great intellects are not always accompanied by great hearts. The 
world doesn’t demand the services of such educators. Parents are moved to 
action if their children’s bodies are ailing, and the science and the numerousiy 
filled profession of medicine is the consequence; but they far less clearly see— 
far less deeply feel, the wants and ills of their childrens’ inner being; and thus 
though the word education is on every body’s lips, it practically means but little, 
Real educators will become more numerous, and true education will become bet- 
ter appreciated and more sought for, only as humanity itself—its aspirations and 
efforts—is elevated. 

To some extent a higher and truer education is demanded, and would be ap- 
preciated if attainable; but the means of compassing the end are not seen to be 
attainable. Nota few parents we think mourn that the schools near them are 
such miserable abortions as they are. And though it might be out of the ques- 
tion to attempt to supply every school with a teacher, an educator, of a high 
order, it is possible to bring them under the influence and general direction of 
such educators. Thisis one of the ends of adopting a town organization of the 
schools; and this is especially an end to be subserved by the establishment of 
Normal Schools over the State. Not that spending a term or two in a Normal, 
School, or even going through a course of study there, would make of every 
young person who should do so a scientific educator; but they might at least be 
expected to become enlightened artists. Normal Schools, if in charge of men 
who are themselves genuine and enlightened educators, would diffuse not only 
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true methods of teaching, but to some extent a true spirit of education. With 
the school interests of each town a unit, instead of isolated fragments, and with 
at least one superior teacher placed in each town or series of thinly settled towns 
to aid and direct the rest, together with a general concert of action, in securing 
@ proper system of instruction and supervision, much might be done. By de- 
grees our schools might all be supplied with skillful and enlightened teachers, if 
not scientific educators. And as the Architect builds in his brain the magnifi- 
cent structure, which is actually elaborated by intelligent and skillful builders 
and workmen, so is it possible that the lofty and ideal structure of humanity 
which is present to the soul of the educator may be more or less perfectly built 
up by the labors of those who, though not yet able to originate the ideal, can 
work with more or less appreciation toward its accomplishment in the expanding 
natures of those placed in their charge. 


DOES TEACHING NARROW THE MIND? 


Years ago at a County Teachers’ Association, the question of permanence in 
the Teacher’s profession being under considetation, a gentleman of observing 
habits and of intelligence and culture, but not himself a teacher, expressed 
his belief that teaching long pursued tends to narrow the mind and to induce 
conceit, and his unwillingness therefore that any young friend of his should en- 
gage in the business permanently. Having been often enough employed in the 
business, in times previous, to have earned the title of school-master, we felt, 
in common with those present, some indignation at an opinion which seemed to 
imply that those of us who thought we knew most knew least—or at all events 
were in a way to this result, unless we stopped teaching. 

More observation and reflection however have led us to conclude that our sup- 
posed calumniator had some foundation for his opinion. Narrow-mindedness im- 
plies not so much a natural constitution of mind which lacks breadth—for in that 
sense we have seen the defect several times outside the ranks of teachers—as a 
habit of mind induced by unfavorable circumstances, To illustrate: We chanc- 
ed to pick up a newspaper in our younger days which contained an account of a 
meeting of preachers, and of their deliberations. Among the resolutions passed 
was one recommending a course of study to be pursued, which embraced English 
Grammar. Taken a little aback at a practice which put young men before the 
publie as expounders of Christian Theology before they had studied the structure 
of their mother tongue, we were curious to observe how such theologians carried 
themselves, and it is not surprising that we found traces of that tendency and 
infirmity spoken of by our friend at the county association. It would have been 
surprising and would have indicated extraordinary good sense and more than 
mortal modesty if it had been otherwise. 

Now the young teacher is often placed in circumstances more unfavorable than 
that of the young theologians referred to. His pupils are not mostly older but 
younger than himself Measuring his attainments by the average of theirs, the 


comparison is altogether in his favor. In a large majority of cases he passes 
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immediately from the condition of one under authority at home or at school to a 
place of authority. He enters upon his work for the most part with little or no 
previous professional training. The average age at which this trying transition 
is made is perhaps seventeen or eighteen years. It would be strange indeed if 
an experience like this did not fan into activity whatever of vanity and conceit 
might naturally belong to the character. The only thing surprising is that this 
effect is not more marked. This we account for partly from the sense of respon- 
sibility which must be felt, partly from the fact that teaching draws to itself a class 
of minds naturally characterized by sobriety rather than the opposites of vanity 
and conceit. 

But it is not the position alone of the young teacher which is unfavorable— 
and the anomaly of this position is chargeable upon the apathy and short-sight- 
edness of community, and not upon teachers themselves,—the kind of work ex- 
pected and ordinarily performed in the school-room has a narrowing tendency 
upon the mind. Of course there are many and honorable exceptions, but usually 
the work while ostensibly intellectual, affords, of all work that has dignity about 
it, the least expanding and elevating influence. Even the man who guides a 
steamboat, or a team, may allow his thoughts at intervals to roam at will, and 
to commune with nature around him. But the ordinary mechanicai teacher, who 
asks questions and hears recitations from a book, or from the memorized contents 
of a book, and whose time is all absorbed by a monotonous round of such exer- 
cises, from A B C to Algebra, finds little that is either elevating or expanding. 
On the contrary we must admit, however reluctantly, that there is much in the 
work of the teacher, as it is customarily performed, that is narrowing and dwarf- 
ing in its tendency. What is the remedy? 

The remedy is indicated in some remarks made in an article preceding this. 
It will be found in that transition by which the mechanical teacher becomes the 
living educator, But this implies that proper professional study and preparation 
precede entrance upon the work. Then it will cease to be mechanical and be- 
come vital, and the mind of the child become in the apprehension of the teacher, 
not @ vessel to be filled, but a ‘bud to be opened,’ But the teacher may do 
much to help himself, and to counteract the unfavorable tendencies of his work 
upon his own mind. The lack of professional study may in some degree be made 
up. The science of the human soul and of the work of educating it—of unfold- 
ing and directing it powers and furnishing it with knowledge, strength and skill, 
may receive attention. Literary and esthetic culture, converse with men and 
communion with nature, will all be useful. We have but glanced at-an important 
matter, who will follow it up? 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

The prospect is not by any means as bright as we ventured to hope a month 
ago. We think on the whole that the getting any Bill for educational improve- 
ment through the Legislature is attended with as many difficulties and hazards 
as the mining of Col, Hobart and his friends out of Libby Prison. We hope a 
similar accident may happen—a hole break through, and let in light and air. 
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THE TOWN DISTRICT. 


This important measure has some warm friends in the House where it is pend- 
ing; but its friends seem to have no hope of its final passage. The alleged ob- 
stacle is that the people are not prepared for it—don’t want it. This raises the 
question whether Legislators are mere agents, who are never to do anything 
without specific instructions, known to be endorsed by the body of the people, 
or whether they are supposed to have some discretion, and some ability to as- 
certain and determine what is needed for the public good. We believe the peo- 
ple want the town district, although a great many don’t know it. To wait till all 
the mixed pioneer population of a state like this find out that an improvement 
of this nature is needed, is to wait indefinitely. People are too busy to study 
such a question, but it may be taken for granted that if the measure was enact- 
ed, they would have intelligence enough to appreciate and approve it. The his- 
tory of the measure in Indiana, Ohio, etc., warrants this conclusion. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Bill for this purpose is perhaps a little more likely to pass. But if the ob- 
jection made in the former case is valid, then it may be asked, have the people 
asked for Normal Schools—do they want them? Be consistent, gentlemen. 
The Normal School Bill is more likely to be carried because it involves, as it 
now stands, no additional expenditure of public funds, but only the concentra- 
tion of the Normal Fund upon one school, and the House have voted the diversion 
of so much of the School Fund as has hithertoo been used for the Journal of 
Education to the same object. It is certainly well to concentrate the Normal 
Fund upon a few schools, really Normal, instead of scattering 1t among a dozen 
which have a Normal feature only as an appendage or after-thought ; but there 
is some reason in the objection that after pursuing this latter policy so long, there 
is a sort of injustice in changing to a policy which will encourage but a single school 
or effort. This we believe to be a wrong policy, any how. As to the Journal, 
without some State aid continued to it, it will collapse. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


This important measure is not in a hopeful condition. Although the Bill as it 
passed the Senate, in effect submits the whole matter to the people for their 
practical endorsement in the form of voluntary subscriptions to the amount of 
$30,000, and this is to be effected before any appropriations are to be made from 
the State T'reasury, still the very singular objection is made that for an Insti- 
tution of this nature to hold 240,000 acres of land in the newer parts of the 
State, which cannot be had by settlers without paying one or two dollars an acre, 
will retard the settlement of the State; and therefore the lands had better be 
restored to Congress to be given away. Truly a magnificent burst of wisdom! 
To have 2,400 more half-tilled farms (of 100 acres each) immediately added to 
the present number, and 15,000 inhabitants to our population, is of more conse- 
quence than an Institution which, with reasonably good management, would sup- 
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ply that practical scientific information, which would tend, in all coming time, to 
enhance greatly the value ofthe whole productive industry of the State! 

Well, we hope Wisconsin will not always keep in the rear, in the work of 
educational improvement. Kansas has her Agricultural College, based on a simi- 
lar grant, already in operation, in an incipient form. We think Wisconsin will 
have the singular glory of producing legislators who propose to refuse a grant 
for such a purpose. ‘The proposition almost equals the action of a certain Hast 
Indian tribe who upon receiving a present of some superior ploughs, and greatly 
admiring their operation, proceeded after their donors had gone, to set them up 
in their temples as idols. Of course no such proposition will be entertained, 


PESTALOZZIANISM. 


The Paper upon this subject by Dr. Lowell Mason, the publication of which 
we begin in this number, was originally presented by him, as we learn by a pre- 
fatory note, before the American Institute of Instruction, and after being given 
before various other educational meetings, was more recently re-written and de- 
livered before the New York State Teachers’ Association. Dr. Mason, who has 
long been a most eminent and successful teacher of the science of music, to which 
he has devoted himself, but whose Lecture evinces a close observation of the 
whole field of teaching, expresses his obligations to Mr W.C. Woodbridge, the 
Geographer, for his first acquaintance with Pestalozzi’s views and methods, and 
more especially to Horace Mann, and expresses his surprise that the method of 
“object teaching” so called, should have been brought forward as something 
new in this country, or that it should be objected to by any who claim to the 
title of enlightened educators. 


AN EXCURSION. 


The Teachers of our Public Schools, together with Mr. Craig, Asst. State Supt. 
made a visit to the Janesville Schools and Teachers, last Friday and Saturday, 
The visit was exceedingly pleasant and profitable. We spent a half day in the 
schools, attended their Teachers’ meeting, and visited the Blind Asylum. The 
Janesville Teachers and School Board gave us a fine reception with refresh- 
ments prepared by the Teachers themselves. We found their Schools im excel- 
lent condition, and came home much revived and refreshed. 

Truly Yours, F. B. Wiiurams. 

High Schooi Room, Madison, March 15, 1864. 


WHITEWATER.—We spent an hour or two in the Public School here the other 
day, and found Mr. Badger hard at work, assisted in the several departments by 
Misses McBeth, Hamilton and Torgeson. We judge it to be the impression of 
the people, from what we learned, that the school is better than the school-house, 
and such was our own. But many good things needed must wait till better 
times, 
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Neenan.—‘ Mr, L. B. Purmort, with the assistamce of the Misses Canfield 
Burrows and Richardson, keeps an excellent school in Neenah; indeed as good, 
an one as we could wish for. But the building is aregular old rattle-clapp, dingy, 
smoky, dirty, ill-arranged, abominable concern, an imposition on the good na- 
ture of the children and their teachers, and an iusult to those who feel it their 
duty to visit the public schools. Let’s have a new school-house.”—Jsland City 
Times. 

PLover.—After an account of the closing exercises of the last term of the 
Public School, the Zimes and Republican says: ‘‘ We think the Ploverand Union 
School one of the best conducted seminaries of education in the state, and a more 
efficient and popular teacher than Mr. Sabin it will be difficult to find. His as- 
sistants—Miss Rogers, in the Intermediate Department, and Miss Alban, in the 
Primary Department—are also competent and efficient in their spheres and ren- 
der the school a valuable one. 


CALIFORNIA. — We have received a very interesting and practical report from 
a committee appointed by the Legislature, consisting of Prof. J. D. Whitney, 
State Geologist, Hon. John Swett, State Superintendent,and Hon. J. F. Hough- 
ton, Surveyor General, on the subject of establishing a State Institution, em- 
bracing an Agricultural College, a School of Mines and a Museum of Natural 
History. The Committee, after an intelligent survey of existing institutions, 
recommend the establishment of one Institution only, on the basis of the grants 
of lands by Congress for a “Seminary of Learning” which is interpreted to 
mean a State University, and for an ‘‘Agricultural College,” and that this be made 
subservient to practical, scientific education, and organized at first without a col- 
legiate course of study, this being provided for in ordinary colleges. The com- 
mittee take we think a wise view of the needs and interests of the young and 
growing State for whom they speak. 


Kansas.—The Third Annual Report of the State Superintendent, Hon. I. T, 
Goodnow, indicates a favorable condition of things in that State, notwithstand- 
ing her drawbacks In 33 counties organized, the County Superintendents report 
26,882 school children, of 16,603 enrolled in the schools,—being an increase 
of 5,500 over last year. The school-lands—sections 16 and 36 of each town, are 
considered very valuable, and it urged that 500,000 acres given by Congress for 
“internal improvements” be secured for school purposes, 23 was done in Iowa. 
The donation of a building, apparatus, etc., at Manhattan, for the purpose, has 
enabled the Trustees to put the Agricultural College into operation already. The 
gift is valued at $25,000. 


New York City.—The Annual Report of Hon. S. 8, Randall, Superintendent 
of Schools, tor 1863, together with the Reports of the four Assistant Superin- 
tendents, Messrs. Henry Kiddle, Wm. Jones, N. A. Calkins and S. W. Seton, 
makes a pamphlet of 127 pp. Nearly 200,000 pupils of all grades were taught in 
the various schools, including colored and evening schools, and the Free Academy 
for boys, but the average attendance was a little less than 85,000. The number 
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of teachers employed was 1934, of whom 200 were males. The expenditures 
approach one and one-half millions per annum. Mr. Randall urges the establish- 
ment of a High School for girls, to correspond with the Free Academy for boys, 
and of a Normal School for training teachers for the schools of the city. Some 
valuable observations are made by some of the Assistant Superintendents to 
which we shall recur hereafter. 


PLATTEVILLE ACADEMY.—We inadvertently omitted to allude to this school 
last month as one favorably located for a Normal School. It is we believe the 
oldest incorporated institution of learning in the State, and has perhaps sent forth 
more young persons who have engaged in teaching than any other. 


Be.oir CoLtece.—A large part of the $50,000 needed to place the endowments 
of this College on a solid foundation, have we learn, been secured, through the 
efforts of President Chapin and Rev. Mr. Pettibone. 


LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The following corrections require to be made in the List as published in the 
February number: Rev. C. F. Kingsland is Superintendent of Buffalo County, 
instead of A. Finkelnburg. His Post-office is Maxville. The name of the Supt. 
of Jackson couuty, is J. G. instead of A. Wells, and of the Supt. of Dodge, 
West District, is E. D. instead of T. Steele. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE JOURNAL. 

Tn the credit for subscriptions to the Journal, the figures for Sauk and She- 
boygan counties were accidentalfy transposed; Sauk has 45 and Sheboygan 28 
subscribers. 

We acknowledge the receipt of lists recently for the current six months, from 
the Superintendents of Dunn and Wood counties. Dunn, formerly one of the 
“lone star” counties, has more than filled her quota; Wood exceeds herself, and 
furnishes more subscribers than she has teachers employed. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
Our printers desire us to say to County Superintendents that they have Blank 
Certificates of all grades on hand, at the following rates : 


Per hunideed, post-paid csc. ncccosecccesssetrecedussusescusicceee $1.00 
Extra for binding, one or more hundred,.........eeeceeeeseeceees .50 
Second and Third Grade, diploma style, extra paper, per dozen,..... 18 

Address, ATWOOD & RUBLEE, Madison. 


ORCUTT’S HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


Wishing to put such remaining copies of this little book as we have into the 
hands of teachers, we will hereafter send them by mail, at wholesale price, 25 
cents, and postage added, which is 8 cents. Send 33 cents and get a book, 
which though not containing as much of course as the works of Page and North- 
end, is really valuable and instructive, and is commended, among other distin- 
guished teachers, by Hon. W. H. Wells of Chicago. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


Messrs. Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle call renewed attention to Ray’s series of 
Arithmetics, We observe by the Report of the State Superintendent, that this 
excellent series is more numerously used in this State than any other; it is also 
the one recommended by Mr. Pickard. The above Publishers also call renew- 
ed attention to four other valuable books, all of which we have heretofore com- 
mended. ‘Test Examples,” ‘Things Taught,” or ‘Object Lessons,” “The 
Examiner,” and Evans’ School Geometry. The latter is used in the Normal De- 
partment of the State University, and gives good satisfaction we learn. 


Messrs. Barnes and Burr call attention to some of their valuable publications. 
The “ Graded School,” by Mr. Wells, is really a most valuable work, and should 
be in the hands of every Superintendent and Principal Teacher. The Readers 
published by them, since their introduction have greatly increased in circulation, 
and are certainly to be commended, both for external execution and internal literary 
merit and adaptation to the wants of schools. Not to particularize all the list, a 
new book in French will be noticed. 


MILWAUKEE AND PRAIRIE DU CHIEN R. R. 


This road, the Time Table of which we publish, is with its rolling stock in 
excellent order, and up with modern improvements. Some superior Sleeping 
Cars are about being introduced we understand. Passengers to and from Min- 
nesota will find this the most pleasant route, the river being now open. 


CATECHISM OF CHRONOLOGY. 


This little work, which we noticed last month, will be found a very usefuy 
companion to any student of history, and contains information, not otherwise 
eadily accessible, that should be in possession of every advanced pupil at school. 

The prrce is reduced to 15 cents per copy, post-paid. 

Address orders to J. H. Cooper, Burlington, Wis. 


BELLS. 


Mr. Stoner announces a rise in the price of Belis; he will give a new schedule 
of prices next month 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Our readers will please notice some corrections in our advertisement for back 
numbers. We will immediately send back the postage on any numbers sent to: 
us by mail. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


TEE FRENCH AND ENGLISH FIRST Book ; or, the Rudiments of French and English Gram- 
mar combined: with exercises for Reading and Translation. Designed as un intro- 
duction to Pujol and Van Norman’s French Class Book. By David Greene Haskins. 
New York: Barnes & Burr. 168 pp. 12 mo. 


There is doubtless a great advantage gained, especially for the purpose of colloquial 
use, in introducing children to an early knowledge of a foreign language. Classes care- 
fully instructed according to the plan of this book, may acquire an elementary know- 
iedge of English Grammar at the same time with French, with but little additional ex- 
penditure of time and study. 


A Text-Book or GroLocy. Designed for Schrols and Academies. By James D. Dana, 
LL. D., Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural History in Yale College ; author 
of ** A Manual of Geology,’’ ** A System of Mineralogy,’’ of Reports of Wilke’s Ex- 
ploring Expedition on Geology, Zoophytes, Crustacea, etc. Tilustrated by 375 Wood 
Cuts, Philadelphia: Published by Theodore Bliss & Co. 354 pp. 12 mo. 


We have been charmed with this book. To a mind unperverted by the frothy litera- 
ture of the day, the subject has a fascinating interest. The text, which is a condensed, 
graphic and lucid view of the general subject, is most beautifully illustrated by striking 
cuts. The mechanical execution of the book isin keeping. We think it will be found 
to answer an admirable purpose for clas‘ es not expecting to devote any extended atten- 
tion to the study, while it is an excellent book for family reading. 











| Back Numbers of the Journal Wanted. 


Of Vol. 3, Nos. Ft By cicccscccoes From March, 1856, to January, 1857 : 

sé 666 TT, Nos. 1 to 9, ... -From July, 1857, to March, 1858 ; 

Of Vol. III, Nos. 7, 9 and 12.. -January, Murch and June, 1859 ; 

Of Vol. IV, Nos.1, 6, 8and12......July and December, 1859— February and June, 1860. 
Of Vol. VI, Nos. 11 and 12......... May and June, 1862 ; 

Of Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 2,3, 5,10 and 12, July, Aug., Sept. and Nov., 1862, and April, 
| and June, 1863. 


We shall feel obliged to any of our friends who may have any of the Numbers above 
mentioned, and do not care to preserve them, if they will send them to us, or inform us 
that they havethem. They are needed to make complete sets, which we wish to get to- 
gether, in the belief that they will be wanted sometime in the future. We can supply 
most or all of the numbers not mentioned above, and shall be glad to exchange ; or to 
furnish complete sets of Vols. Vor VIII, for an equivalent number of the above 
mentioned numbers. If sent by mail the postage is two cents for any package weighing 
four ounces or less, and two cents for each additional four ounces, or fraction thereof. 
On receipt of numbers by mail we will return the postage. 


Address, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Madison. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


To sell the best and most popular Illustrated 


History of the Great Rebellion, 


Just published. It isin both English and German. Volume 1st now 
ready. Aso, several other beautifully illustrated and rapidly selling 


works. : 
For circulars address HENRY HOWE, 111 Main Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

























THE GRADED SCHOOL; 


A Graded Course of Instruction for Public Schools, with copious practical directions 
to Teachers, and observations on School Discipline, School Records 
Primary Schools, Heating and Ventilation, ete. 


By W. H. WELLS, Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago. 


One of the most marked features of the Course is a complete Syllabus of a systematic 
Course of Oral Instruction. 

A special effort has been made to remove the commoncomplaint that School Instruc- 
tion lacks PRACTICALNESS. Brief Oral Exercises are extended through all the Grades, em- 
bracing Practical Lessons on Common Philosopy and Common Things, interspersed among 
the other Exercises so as to afford an agreeable variety and healthful relaxation, without 
interfering with the successful prosecution of the other branches. 

This Book is generally recommended by School Superintendents throughout the United 
States, as embracing most valuable suggestions touching a Graded Course of Instruction. 





The most Strictly Graded Series. The most Durably 
Bound Series. The Cheapest Series. 


READERS. 


ORANGEVILLE, PA., Nov. 16th, 1862. 
Gentlemen—It has been more than three years since I introduced the National Series 
of Readers—Parker & Watson’s—into the model and normal classes of the School under 
my charge. During the whole of this time we have also used Sargent’s Series, and some 
of thenumbers of Webb’s and Willson’s Series a part of the time. In order thatthe 
teachers of the Normal School, as well as myself, might be able to judge by their fruits 
of the respective merits of the several series, I have put two classes of similar age and 
attainments, for three or six months, the one into the National Third, and the other into 
Sargent’s Third ; or, again, the second into Willson’s Third Reader, and the result of our 
experiments has been, without an exception, in favor of the National. I have never used 
a Series of Readers with so much satistaction, or one which has so well stood the test of 

a continued class-trial H. D. WALKER, Prine. of Orangeville Normal School. 


Prof. J. W. MCDONALD, of the Methodist College at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, says, under 
date of Dec. 23,1861, of the ** Fifth Reader :’’ *¢ The book surpasses anything of the kind 
IL have examined. In addition to its merits as a school book, it is valuable as a Diction- 
ary of Literature and Biography. Its beautiful appearance has charmed me into read- 
ing many of the selections which were before familiar.’’ 


From Rey. B. F. CRARY, D. D., State Superintendent of Minnesota: ‘+ The National 
Series of Readers are among the best books of the age.’’ 


Prof. SAMUEL P. BATES, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools of Pennsylva- 


nia, says, under date of Jan. 4, 1862: “*I find that your series of PARKER & WATSON’S 
National Readers are going into use in all our leading Normal Schools. They are un- 
questionably ahead of anything yet published.’’ 


Astoria, N. Y., June 10th, 1863. 
We introduced Parker & Watson’s New Readers, in April last, in place of Willscn’s, 
which were previously inuse. In the main elements of good reading books we find them 
every way satisfactory. While they are free from matter not pertaining to their depart 
ment, they present systematic Elocution, and a wide and judicious range of matter, so 
closely graded as to adapt them to the wants of all classes of pupils. J. L, KETCHUM. 


From MOSES T. BROWN, Superintendent of Public Schools of Toledo, Ohio: “In 
regard to the Readers and Spellers by Parker & Watson, it is sufficient to state, that the 
different series of other authors were critically examined by ou Board of Education and 
myself, and the decision was unanimous in favor of the National Series. Our Teachers 
are delighted with the books, and none more so than the primary teachers. I consider 
the Series better adapted to our graded school system than any other now before the 

ublic. 
: From JOHN D. FORD, M. D., President S. N. Board of Instruction for Minnesota : 
*¢ After a thorough examination of the various Spellers, Readers and Geographies pub- 
lished by the different houses, the Minnesota Normal Board of Instruction, with almost 
entire unanimity, selected and adopted Parker & Watson’s National Series of Spellers 
and Readers, and Monteith and McNally’s Series of Geographies. This decision was 
made with the more care, as the books selected were to be used in the schools of the 
State for the next five years. I think we shall have no occasion to regret the decision.” 


BARNES & BURR, Publishers. 


51 and 53 John St,, Vew York. 
a@ CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS, POST-PAID. ea 
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